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The demographic profile of Alberta is changing rapidly. As the new millennium 
approaches , new patterns of immigration to Canada, and hence Alberta, are 
emerging and are forcing educators to rethink the goals of ESL instruction. The 
current wave of immigrants has expectations for academic success. Educational 
attention must be focused on programmatic responses that will ensure that ESL 
learners develop the level of English language proficiency necessary for academic 
success in high school and postsecondary study. Adjunct ESL instruction that 
complements the demands of high school English literature courses can residt in 
the development of English language proficiency, and in turn academic success 
for ESL learners. 


Introduction 

Over the past decade, the demographics of our immigrant population have 
changed noticeably. Immigration statistics from various sources (Employ- 
ment and Immigration Canada, 1985; Alberta Advanced Education and 
Career Development, 1995; Citizenship and Immigration Canada, 1997) 
reflect three significant trends that have a direct impact on ESL programming 
at the high school level. First, there has been a shift from refugee class to 
independent class immigrants (including business class immigrants). In 
1985, the federal government initiated a plan to recruit and select business 
immigrants in recognition of their significant economic benefit to Canada 
through increased capital formation and job creation (Employment and Im- 
migration Canada, 1985). Independent class immigrants are assessed for 
immigration according to a point system that takes into account factors such 
as education and knowledge of English. 

Second, although there is still diversity among the new immigrants of the 
1990s, Hong Kong now far outstrips any other country as a source of origin 
for new Canadians, and Cantonese is the most common first language 
spoken among these new arrivals. Between 1984 (Employment and Immigra- 
tion Canada, 1985) and 1994 (Citizenship and Immigration Canada, 1997) 
immigration from Hong Kong increased from 15% to 34% of the total num- 
ber of immigrants from the top 10 source countries. In actual numbers, this is 
an increase from 7,696 to 44,174 immigrants from Hong Kong in that decade, 
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approximately a sixfold increase. In 1994, Alberta received 4,005 of these 
immigrants (Alberta Advanced Education and Career Development, 1995), 
with Hong Kong in the number one position of source countries of immigra- 
tion. 

Third, there has been a steady increase in the numbers of immigrants to 
Canada over that decade. In the mid-1980s, Canada's immigration target was 
approximately 110,000 (Employment and Immigration, 1985). By the mid 
1990s, the immigration target was set at approximately 225,000 (Citizenship 
and Immigration Canada, 1997). Most of these new Canadians do not speak 
English. School jurisdictions in large urban centers such as Calgary (Dawson, 
1998; Dempster & Alberts, 1998), Toronto (Mclnnes, 1993) and Vancouver 
(Rinehart, 1996) estimate that ESL students form 20% to over 50% of the 
general student population in the K-12 system. ESL is fast becoming the 
mainstream in the major urban centers of Canada. 

In implementing a learner-centered focus to ESL program design, it be- 
comes clear that the time has arrived to revisit the goals of ESL instruction as 
well as to develop new working relationships with our colleagues in admin- 
istration, guidance, and mainstream English instruction. The learning profile 
of a significant number of our current ESL high school students that emerges 
from the demographic data reflects high academic abilities and the desire to 
pursue academic studies at the university level. Meeting university entrance 
requirements, particularly the English literature course requirements, is a 
major challenge for ESL students. They must do so when they are still 
linguistically disadvantaged in mainstream class settings. 

This article is intended for ESL teachers, school administrators, guidance 
counselors, and mainstream English teachers at the high school level. It 
begins by providing the background information that establishes the ration- 
ale for the shift in program design. It proposes a framework for developing 
the academic proficiency of ESL learners. It gives details about how an 
adjunct block of time can be used to complement mainstream English litera- 
ture instruction in an urban, academically oriented high school. It provides a 
summary of some of the quantitative outcomes of the adjunct/ English 
course. The article concludes by arguing for adjunct ESL support comprising 
integrated language-learner strategies-concept teaching that will foster a 
balance in the equation of mainstream content linked to ESL programming. 
A sample template for a three-year high school diploma that qualifies for 
university entrance is included in Appendix A. 

Background 

Tracking studies of high school ESL student achievement carried out over 
the past 10 years (Watt & Roessingh, 1994, 1999) indicate that successful 
graduation from high school remains an elusive goal for most ESL students. 
Watt and Roessingh recorded a 74% dropout rate among high school ESL 
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learners tracked over a 10-year period. ESL students proceed at great risk of 
academic failure and dropout after they exit from ESL programs, and strug- 
gle in mainstream course settings. Other studies of ESL dropout rates in 
Alberta (Alberta Education, 1992) and British Columbia (Eddy, 1999) mirror 
these findings. These dropout figures represent an enormous loss of human 
capital in Canada's future as many of these students are among the strongest 
academic learners in the school. Significant numbers of these ESL learners 
excel in the mathematics and sciences (Marshall, 1999). 

Canada's economy is increasingly driven by electronic technology or 
communications in the new age of information (Francis, 1998). Our new 
immigrants can, wish to, and expect to contribute to the new economy of the 
21st century. They can do so only if they can develop the academic English 
language proficiency required for success (Watt, Roessingh, & Bosetti, 
1996a). Attention must therefore be focused on programmatic responses that 
will develop the level of English language proficiency necessary for 
academic success for our new incoming ESL students of the 1990s. 

A promising response for stemming the dropout rate for these students 
would be to extend ESL support to include an adjunct component for the 
most linguistically demanding courses in the mainstream: the English litera- 
ture courses. Although adjunct courses are not a new idea, past initiatives of 
this kind have tended to focus on university and college-level students 
(Harding, 1981; Snow & Brin ton, 1988; Gee, 1990). Little in the research 
literature offers specificity to classroom practitioners at the high school level 
on the implementation of this adjunct approach to ESL learners' needs. At 
the level of strategy-interventions and lesson-planning (Kidd & Mar- 
quardson, 1997; Oxford, 1990; Chamot & O'Malley, 1987) advice is to be 
found in the literature, but these issues are more at the microlevel. 

In general, these interventions assume that the students' language learn- 
ing needs will emerge from the content requirement of mainstream courses 
such as English. "Content should be the primary focus of instruction and 
academic language skills can be developed as the need for them emerges 
from the content" (Chamot & O'Malley, 1994, p. 26). Kidd and Marquardson 
(1997) build on Chamot and O'Malley's CALLA approach with an applica- 
tion for lesson planning, called Foresee, and it "like CALLA is a content- 
driven approach" (p. 2). 

I take the position that we need to be clear that the ESL teachers are the 
educators with the expertise to be proactive in responding to ESL learners' 
needs. ESL students' language learning needs for success in high school 
English are predictable, and it is these needs that should drive ESL instruc- 
tion, not the content. The content is seen as a vehicle for the development of 
English language proficiency, and it — along with how it is sequenced — can 
be negotiated at least to some extent with the English literature teacher. What 
is more, the learning needs go beyond both the development of English 
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language proficiency and learning strategies and include the acquisition of 
foundational concepts and background knowledge that are contextualized 
by way of the particular culture in which we live and the literary traditions 
reflected in the English curriculum. Successful engagement with the English 
literature curriculum, therefore, assumes three things: English language pro- 
ficiency, learning strategies, and concept understandings and background 
knowledge embedded in cultural information. These become the focus of the 
planned adjunct curriculum. 

A Model for the Development of Academic Proficiency 

The above discussion suggests a tripartite model of programming for the 
development of academic proficiency comprising English language profi- 
ciency, learning strategies, and the acquisition of underlying concepts and 
background knowledge relevant to the English literature curriculum. Figure 
1 illustrates this three-dimensional framework (Roessingh, 1995). Each com- 
ponent is discussed briefly below. 

English Language Proficiency Among ESL Learners 
Much has been written over the past 15 years about the development of 
English language proficiency among ESL learners. Perhaps the key realiza- 
tion over these years has been that conversational fluency is not sufficient for 


Learning Strategies 

• Cognitive strategies 

• selective underlining or 
highlighting, and annotating of text 
for future review 

• using a bilingual dictionary 

• using context to guess at meaning 

• Metacognitlve strategies 

• regulates, manages, monitors own 
learning 

• Socioaffective strategies 

• cooperative learning/group work 


Language Proficiency 

• Viewing 

• Listening 

• Speaking 

• participates in class discussions 

• Reading 

• Writing 

• writes essays 

Concepts 

• A belief in destiny and fate shapes the 
individual’s or culture's world view 

• Inookandthe Sun 

• Romeo and Juliet 

• Rituals are a reflection of a culture’s 
basic belief system 

• Inookandthe Sun 

• The essential human condition 
transcends language, time, culture 

• A great love story is durable, 
universally accessible and appreciated 

• Romeo and Juliet 



Figure 1. Model for developing academic proficiency (Roessingh, 1995). 
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success in an academic environment. Language and cognition are inextricab- 
ly linked. Cummins' (1982, 1994) conceptual framework for the development 
of basic interpersonal communication skills (BICS) and cognitive academic 
language proficiency (CALP) is widely accepted not only among ESL educa- 
tors, but increasingly among mainstream teachers as ESL students move into 
and become the mainstream. The framework is useful in helping school 
administrators and guidance counselors understand the process of second- 
language acquisition (Figure 2). 

The framework is organized along two continua: from cognitively un- 
demanding to cognitively demanding activities (x axis) and from context 
embedded to context reduced situations ( y axis). The resulting four quad- 
rants form the framework for designing and sequencing learning tasks and 
for identifying the extent to which ESL students are able to cope successfully 
with the cognitive and linguistic demands made on them by the social and 
educational environment in which they are obliged to function. Quadrants 1 
and 2 are typically in the realm of BICS: the language developed is not 
cognitively challenging, and the context for language development is highly 
embedded in the students' knowledge of the world of the here-and-now 
(quadrant 1). If the context is not in the here-and-now, it is within the lived 
experiences of the students and thus easily accessible as a springboard for 
language development (quadrant 2). ESL learners are generally able to be- 
come proficient with basic interpersonal communication skills within ap- 
proximately two years of arrival (Cummins, 1994). 

Quadrant 3 is a transition phase where students may successfully be 
integrated into mainstream mathematics and science courses (Roessingh, 
1996). Hands-on lab work and visual representations make the content acces- 
sible to ESL learners, and high-school-aged students are often able to transfer 
what they already know about the content into English. Thus these settings 


Context-embedded 

1 

3 

Nonacademic or cognitively 

Academic and coqnitively 

undemanding activities ~ 

demanding activities 

2 

4 

Context 

reduced 

Figure 2. From BICS to CALP: Cummins' (1982) framework for the 

development of language proficiency. 
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serve as places where students may use the content as a vehicle for ESL 
development. 

Quadrant 4 is the phase of greatest challenge, for the content is accessible 
only through language itself. The content is often remote, abstract, and laden 
with cultural references and the language of imagery, symbolism, and meta- 
phor. It may take from five to seven years (or longer) for ESL learners to 
reach this level of language proficiency (Collier, 1987, 1989). 

Figure 3 compares the language proficiencies pertinent to academic suc- 
cess that ESL learners can be expected to have on entry into quadrant 4 with 
those of their native English-speaking peers (in the academic high school 
stream). 

ESL learners quickly become aware of the enormous linguistic demand of 
the academic mainstream: "When I was in ESL, I thought I was quite good in 
English, but getting into a real classroom and it turned out it wasn't so. That's 
like starting over again" (Watt, Roessingh, & Bosetti, 1996b, p. 211). 

This student's comment is telling: it suggests that ESL support needs to be 
extended beyond the point where in the past ESL educators would have 
recommended exit from the ESL program. In fact, the ESL students' language 
learning needs do not come to an end, but shift and change as the demands 
of integration into the mainstream shift and change. 

Learning Strategies 

Students who are linguistically disadvantaged can partly override the effects 
of this challenge by deploying strategies that are directly taught to them 
(Kern, 1989). A number of strategies have been identified that appear to be 
especially useful (Davis & Bistodeau, 1993). Oxford and Crookall (1989) 
provide a good overview of the research on language learning strategies. 
Chamot and O'Malley (1987) propose three broad categories of learning 


ESL Learners 

5,000-7,000-wordvocabulary* 

Reading speed: approx. 100 wpm (narrative 
materials) 

Reading grade equivalent: 6 or 7 
Difficulty with writing in expository mode 
Familiar with standard English only 

Lacking experience with puns, double meanings, 
idioms 

’Grabe (1987). 

"Miller & Gildea (1991). 


Native English-Speaking Learners 
40,000-word vocabulary** 

Approx. 300 wpm 

Reading at grade level (10) or higher 
Writing skills assumed 

Familiar with a variety of dialects (e.g, Ebonics, 
the language of children) 

Enjoy humor based on language 


Figure 3. Proficiencies pertinent to academic success. 
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strategies: cognitive, metacognitive, and socioaffective. The adjunct ESL 
block of time can exploit mainstream content to focus on developing online 
reading strategies such as contextual guessing to make sense of new vocabu- 
lary, making predictions and conclusions, inferring, and monitoring for com- 
prehension. 

Foundational Understanding of Concepts and Background 
Knowledge 

Foundational understanding of concepts and knowledge about how the 
world works are embedded in the values, traditions, rituals, and belief sys- 
tems that children acquire by living in a particular cultural milieu. These 
understandings and knowledge may be thought of as cultural capital. Study 
of literature reflects these understandings. ESL learners exhibit large gaps in 
cultural information and background knowledge assumed for placement in 
an academic English literature course. Examples might include understand- 
ing the way of life and cultural traditions of the Canadian Inuit people (e.g., 
"Inook and the Sun," a modem drama selection), and the language of meta- 
phor that is so prevalent in the writing of Shakespeare (a requirement in 
many English literature courses at the high school level). 

Language skills, learning strategies, and concepts are not learned in a 
vacuum. They may be contextualized by way of the content provided by an 
academic English literature course, for example. This linkage is the crucial 
connection in making adjunct ESL programming and mainstream English 
literature instruction successful. 

An Adjunct Block 

An adjunct block may be described as an ESL course that is linked to a 
content area course (e.g., English literature). ESL students are enrolled in 
both courses concurrently and, at least in this case, receive credit for each. 
The adjunct block in this program was scheduled for equal time to the 
literature course (125 hours). The courses share the same content base and 
complement each other in terms of mutually coordinated assignments (Snow 
& Brinton, 1988). A key feature of this design is the coordination and col- 
laborative planning on the part of the ESL instructor and the content area 
instructor (Canada College, 1991). The content area course is taught by a 
teacher with expertise in that area, whereas the ESL adjunct is taught by an 
ESL instructor. 

Ideally, the English literature class is sheltered. That is to say, it includes 
only ESL learners, at least for the introductory level (grade 10) course. A 
number of benefits accrue for the ESL learners by sheltering the grade 10 
English literature course: 
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• genre may be studied in greater depth, less breadth (e.g., fewer short 
stories, but with greater understanding through detailed study); 

• students' ability to use their first language to acquire their second 
language may be respected, promoted, and enhanced through 
structuring certain assignments (e.g., translate a short story from LI into 
English); 

• the mainstream teacher becomes more sensitive to the particular 
demands of the literature curriculum that are challenging for ESL 
learners and begins to make adjustments at whatever level possible; 

• the mainstream teacher joins with his or her ESL teacher colleagues to 
advocate on behalf on ESL learners who need various types of ongoing 
supports in the mainstream setting. 

Implementing an Adjunct Block 

What follows is a discussion of the practical considerations for implementing 
an adjunct ESL block linked to an academic English literature course (English 
10) in a small, urban, academically oriented high school of 600 students. The 
ESL students have mostly come from the Pacific Rim (Hong Kong, Taiwan, 
Korea). The learning profile of these students was diverse, but generally the 
students arrived at age 16 and were reading at approximately 4.5 grade 
equivalent (GE) on their arrival. They were placed in grade 10, and they were 
"in a hurry." Like many other ESL learners, they needed to see direct 
relevance between their ESL time and their mainstream educational goals 
(Kanno & Applebaum, 1995). After one year in an advanced ESL class and 
integration into physical education, sciences, and mathematics (where a 
lower linguistic threshold is sufficient for academic success), a group of 23 
students was placed in a grade 10 sheltered English literature class with an 
adjunct block for support. They are now in their second year in Canada and 
reading at approximately a 6-7 GE. 

ESL learners in this school must write the same end-of-semester examina- 
tion as all other students registered for the grade 10 English course. More- 
over, ESL students must write the same grade 12 provincial English 
examination as all other students province-wide who have registered for 
grade 12 English. ESL students are not given extra time to write this exam — 
an issue for advocacy action, because other "coded" students (e.g., learning- 
disabled students, deaf and hard of hearing students) are given double the 
time allocation in recognition of the deficit in language processing time these 
students live with in completing their academic work. 

An adjunct block of time to complement an English literature course was 
used to give direct instruction in the components of academic proficiency 
discussed above, namely, language proficiency, learning strategies, and 
foundational concepts or background knowledge. The adjunct block pro- 
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vided two critical elements to contribute to ESL students' success: additional 
time and collaborative planning between teachers. 

Time 

The theme of needing time is expressed by students in the following ways 
(Watt et al., 1996b): 

I always thought I could know more English, but I can't you know. It's 
good in ESL. They teach you slowly and over and over. For me, for 
English, I would like to stay one more year. They push me so much — 
too fast — I can't handle it. I don't know why they push the students so 
hard. (p. 211) 

The teacher explains in a class and you have to catch on quickly which 
is hard for a slow memory. And then you have to write down whatever 
he says. (p. 212) 

Students themselves recognize the need for many exposures and oppor- 
tunities to recycle and practice new vocabulary and concepts that are already 
familiar to their native English-speaking classmates. ESL students need extra 
time to process and develop language, to do homework, to write formal 
exams, to write and rewrite papers, and to manage and pace their work to 
complete a novel study. In time, the gap between the ESL students' achieve- 
ment level and the achievement level of their native English-speaking 
classmates may diminish as a consequence of natural maturational proces- 
ses, together with the benefits of instructed ESL support. However, as Collier 
(1989) notes, ESL learners will always be chasing a moving target, and it will 
take many years for ESL learners to compete on an equal footing with their 
academic peers. 

Collaborative Planning 

Collaborative planning among ESL and English mainstream teachers en- 
sures a tight fit between the demands of the literature class and the support 
given in the adjunct block. Several issues are sure to arise as a result of 
attempting to take into consideration the students' ESL learning needs (in the 
adjunct block) and the pressure they are under to compete with native 
English-speaking counterparts for final course marks in the English literature 
course. Collaborative planning needs to include the selection and sequencing 
of the content for the English literature course within the constraints of the 
curriculum requirements, assignments and how they will be marked and 
weighted, and special considerations for writing examinations. 

English teachers typically have some discretion and flexibility in choosing 
the content and deciding how it is sequenced and organized to meet the 
course requirements. In this case, five units of study (genre-driven) were 
required. Collaborative planning and negotiating between the ESL teacher 
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and the English teacher led to the following sequence: modem drama, short 
stories, a novel study, a selection from Shakespeare, and poetry. Another 
approach might have been to organize the content thematically, integrating 
the genres for study into emits such as "The Human Spirit" or "No Other 
Love." The content was chosen in part with the ESL learners' interests, 
background knowledge, possibilities for linkages to other curriculum areas 
(e.g., social studies), and level of English language proficiency in mind; and 
in part by the constraints of the learning resources available in the school and 
the comfort level of the English teacher to take on an innovative approach of 
sheltered English linked to the adjunct block. It was agreed that depth of 
content coverage was more important than breadth; hence less content was 
chosen to address the curriculum requirements than would normally be the 
case with native English-speaking students. Had the English class not been 
sheltered, the English teacher would have had to deal with this consideration 
for ESL learners in an integrated setting. 

The adjunct block and English course teachers generally kept assign- 
ments separate for purposes of determining marks, but often structured 
assignments collaboratively and designed them to complement one 
another's courses. Often assignments were handed back and forth between 
the teachers before being returned to the students in order to monitor student 
progress and to get a sense of expectations for achievement in each setting. 
Good communication between the two teachers as well as with the students 
(and their parents) was important in helping students understand their 
report card and final marks, particularly in the English course where they 
had difficulty accepting marks in the 60-70% range. A downside of offering a 
sheltered English course, then, is that ESL students lack firsthand exposure 
and understanding of what it is to compete for marks in an integrated 
setting. Although ESL students have tended to be the top students in mathe- 
matics and sciences where the linguistic threshold for academic success is 
much lower and they have received good marks for their work in an ESL 
setting, the demands of an English literature course are not well understood 
by them. They will learn soon enough. 

ESL students must write the same final English exam as all other students 
registered in the course at the school. However, in keeping with regulations 
for other learners with exceptional needs (learning-disabled and deaf and 
hard of hearing students) attending this school, the ESL students were al- 
lowed up to double the time scheduled to write the English 10 exam. Also, 
they wrote the exam in a separate classroom rather than in the large gym. 
Again, this is a point for discussion not only with the English teacher, but 
with the English department as a whole. Not all English teachers (or for that 
matter ESL instructors) would agree that ESL learners should be granted 
these special privileges. 
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To summarize, time and collaborative planning are the keys to the success 
of the ESL learners as they move into the most linguistically demanding 
courses in their high school program. ESL learners will be disadvantaged 
from a variety of perspectives in mainstream English settings, mainly due to 
their lower level of English language proficiency and their different cultural 
background knowledge. The goal, therefore, is to plan for the continued 
development of English language proficiency while making the regular or 
mainstream class setting accessible to ESL learners. 

Some Quantitative Results 

All 23 ESL students in the adjunct class passed both the final examination 
and the English 10 course. This contrasts with earlier findings that ESL 
students are at heightened academic risk and failure at this point in the 
educational trajectory, apparently due to premature integration in 
mainstream classrooms (Watt & Roessingh, 1999). 

The success or failure of the 23 ESL students was assessed by comparing 
pre- and post-reading scores using the Gates MacGinitie (MacGinitie & Mac- 
Ginitie, 1992) tests. Students whose initial reading comprehension score was 
below a 7 GE were unsuccessful at achieving marks in English 10 exceeding 
65% (the level recommended for placement in grade 11 academic English). 
These students will be asked to take an additional English course (a non- 
academic grade 11 course) to develop their English language proficiency 
before attempting English 20 (academic-level grade 11 English). Students 
whose reading comprehension was at least 7 GE and who had a final reading 
comprehension score of at least 8 GE were successful in achieving the scores 
required for placement in grade 11 academic English. 

Gains were reflected in both vocabulary and reading comprehension 
scores for all students. However, gains in reading comprehension were 
greater than gains in vocabulary. It may be that ESL students reach a stage 
where they can apply reading strategies such as contextual guessing to make 
meaning at the discourse level, and once they have reached this threshold, 
gains in reading comprehension scores seem to accelerate quickly. Decontex- 
tualized vocabulary items are clearly a challenge for ESL learners, and their 
scores on this subtest of the Gates MacGinitie lag behind the scores on the 
reading comprehension subtest by approximately 2 GE. They remain enor- 
mously disadvantaged in terms of the breadth and depth of the vocabulary 
generally assumed necessary for academic success in high school for native 
English-speaking students. In addition, reading speed remained slow (ap- 
proximately 150 words per minute) for the ESL learners, given reading 
materials at their pre- and post-reading GE scores. 

These findings suggest a minimum linguistic threshold of 7 GE for place- 
ment in a grade 10 academic English course (assuming the students read at 
grade level in LI). Students appear to be able to mediate this three-year gap 
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in the development of their English language proficiency with instructional 
support and time. At this level of English language proficiency, students 
appear competent to use the content of English 10 to advance their reading 
skills rapidly enough to succeed with grade 1 1 materials within just 20 weeks 
(i.e., one semester). 

Further tracking of those ESL students who immediately registered for 
grade 11 academic English (integrated setting) reflects further success. In 
fact, their English marks have often increased as the students unleash the 
abstract thoughts and images they can communicate by acquiring the level of 
English language proficiency required to do so. 

Conclusion 

The demographics of our ESL population have changed. The new ESL 
learner is more academically oriented than in the past. ESL students will 
probably not be able to compete on an equal footing with their native 
English-speaking counterparts any time during their high school years due 
to the length of time it is known to take for CALP-like proficiency to develop. 
It takes many years for ESL learners to develop the level of English language 
proficiency that will allow them to learn academic content area materials — 
and specifically English literature — independently (Collier, 1987, 1989; Col- 
lier & Thomas, 1989). The key to their ultimate success, therefore, is the 
development of English language proficiency using content area materials 
wisely and appropriately as a vehicle to advance this language development. 
We need to seek a new balance in the language through content equation. 
Failure to do so often results in overstuffed but undernourished students: 
students who have neither a good grasp of the content, nor the English 
language required to access it. Low plateau, early fossilization, failure, and 
dropout are real hazards of language-through-content approaches that over- 
emphasize content learning at the expense of a language learning focus 
(Roessingh, 1996). 

To remain learner-centered means that the language learning needs of the 
student must drive our instructional planning, rather than a textbook- or 
content-driven curriculum. Team teaching between teachers with ESL and 
English literature expertise can address this issue. Our focus needs to be on 
student success in developing the English language proficiency, concepts, 
and learning strategies our students need to become independent and 
lifelong learners. As ESL educators we must take the lead in establishing new 
working partnerships with our mainstream colleagues. Together we can be 
stronger in advocating on behalf of ESL learners to introduce initiatives that 
will level the playing field and allow these students to demonstrate more 
fully their real achievement. 

Canada's demographic landscape will certainly continue to change as 
global forces together with Canada's domestic immigration policy fluctuate 
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(Robillard, 1999; Dawson, 1998). Canada will be rejuvenated and recreated 
continually, as this is the ethos of the Canadian identity. As caring and 
professionally committed educators we must be prepared to identify and 
respond in a proactive manner to the changing learning needs of the young 
men and women who seek to make their future in Canada and become the 
new generation of Canadian citizens of the 21st century. 
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Appendix A 

A Sample Template for a Three-Year High School Program Based on a 
Semester System 


Grade 10 

Grade 1 1 

Grade 12 

Semester 1 

ESL 

English 10: sheltered 

English 20 or English 30 

ESL 

ESL Adjunct 

ESL tutorial 

PE 10 

Social Studies 23 

Math 30 

Math 10 

Physics, Math or Chemistry 20 

Physics 30 or Chemistry 30 or Biology 20 

Semester 2 



ESL 

English 20 or 23 

English 30 

Science 1 0 

ESL tutorial 

ESL tutorial 

Social Studies 1 3 

Social Studies 33 

Chemistry 30 or Physics 30 

CALM/CTS* 

Physics, Math or Chemistry 30 

Math 31 or Biology 30 

Summer school 

Summer school 

Summer school 

Math 20 or Physics 20 
or Chemistry 20 

Math 20 or Physics 20 
or Chemistry 20 

Biology 30? 


'Career and T echnology Studies: note that students must present 1 0 credits (the equivalent of two full courses) in 
CTS for graduation requirements. Many students can do this by presenting Chinese credits earned at Saturday 
school. Some students decide to focus on university faculty entrance requirements and forfeit a high school 
diploma. No faculty requires CTS credits. 

Note. Alberta Learning, the Ministry for education in Alberta, allocates only 15 credits (the equivalent of 3 full 
courses of 1 25 instructional hours each) for ESL programming at the high school level. Other credits, such as 
Reading 10 or Communications 21A/B may be assigned to students' instructional programs. ESL students, 
however, often spend hundreds of hours in ESL class settings for no credit. ESL students capture the full funding for 
credit equivalent units (CEUs) whether or not their ESL time is assigned credit. Supplementary funding for ESL as 
well as the three-year cap is in flux in Alberta at the present time. 

For more information on credit equivalents and course requirements for graduation, consult the Alberta Learning 
websites: www.alis.gov.ab.ca or http://ednet.edc.gov.ab.ca 
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